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HE many inſtances in which the benevolence of the 

inhabitants of the to wn of Sheffield has been exerted, 
n a great variety of occaſions, afford a well-grounded 
ſſurance that no ſubje& which relates to the intereſts of 


neral intereſts of the town) can poſſibly be regarded 
ith indifference, if properly ſubmitted to their attention, 
nd yet (to whatever cauſes it may be aſcribed), although 
chools have been eſtabliſhed for the inſtruction and 
aintenance of the young, and caſual relief is adminiſtered 
ith the utmoſt liber :lity on all occaſions which peculiarly 
mand the exertions of benevolence, it is neyertheleſs an 
ndoubted fact, That the condition of the great body of 
ze Poor,---of thoſe whom age, misfortune, or ſicknefs 
ave thrown upon the town for a maintenance,---is cer- 
inly ſuch, as loudly to claim the interpoſition of a wiſe 
1d benevolent policy to amend, 

That the Poor in the SherFi1er.D WoREK HOUSE are 
pplied with good and wholeſome food, and in proper 
antities- and every attention paid to them which their 
eſent condition admits of is undoubtedly true: But it 
equally true that there are many accommodations 
ential to the comfort, the health, and even to the lives 
the Poor, which, to the great regret of every humane 
rſon, the preſent Workhouſe is utterly unable to afford 
ems 

With reſpect to the great principles on which every 
'orkhouſe ſhould be eſtabliſhed, there is, it is preſumed, 
d difference of ſentiment, nor that the following are 
tential to every well-conſtituted Houle of this nature. 

it, That the Poor be allowed all theſe accommodations 


hich are neceſſary to their health, and are fuited to therr re- 
dave circurn/tances, | . 


A 2 | 2d. That 


umanity (and eſpecially if it be connected with the 
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2d. That they be employed in ſuch occupations as they are fi 


for, und are adapted to their condition. ui 


In conformity with the firſt of theſe principles, the Poor r. 
ought not to be crowded together in cloſe and unwhole. Ml ©! 
ſome Bed-rooms, nor ſhould more than two perſons bebe 
obliged to lie in the ſame bed: but their Rooms ſhould th 
be large enough (o admit of a proper circulation of good Ml << 
and wholeſome air, and their Beds ſufficiently numerous he 
to afford them a convenient and healthful accommodation. th 
The following facts furniſh a melancholy proof how little Hut 
regard Can be paid in the Sheffield Workhouſe to theſ ) 
important particulars, ne 

The Bed-rooms in general do not exceed four yard th 
by three, in every one of which there are two Beds, con- 
taining commonly fozr, and ſometimes fix perſons, even 
in the height of ſummer. It would really be difficult to 
believe that a number of perſons thus crowded together, 
in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, in the midſt of unwhole. nd 
tome vapours, and ſuffering every diſtreſs which can ariſe 
trom heat, and reſtleſſneſs, and anxiety, could poſhbly be 
preſerved from diforders of the moſt malignant nature, did 
not we know, from the experience of the miſerable, that 
the human frame, when unhappily ſubjeRed to ſuch ſevere 
trials, is capable of enduring ſufferings which in a ſtater 
of eafe and health were not thought poſſible. But humane! 
and feeling minds will not on that account be the leſs dil. 
poſed to relieve to the utmoſt of their power the miſeries 

of their fellew-ereatures, whoſe unhappy circumſtances 
render them dependent upon their compaſſion for ever} 

human comfort. ID 50 

As all the Poor are entitled to ſuch accommodations a 

are neceſlary to their health; fo, likewiſe, it will readiy 

he allowed that the vir tucu Poor (particularly thoſe whon 
ige or unmerited diſtreſs have reduced to the unhappy 
condition of owing their ſubſiſtence to others) ſhout 
enjoy every alleviation which their unfortunate circ um. PN 
ſtances de admit of; ſome opportunities for pious retire 4 
1 | menge 
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ment, which the vicious ſhould not be ſuffered to inter- 
rupt ; ſome exemp in at leaſt (if ſometimes it muſt be 
endured) from that worſt of evils to which the good can 
be ſuhjected---the unavoidable intercourſe and ſociety of 
the bad! For theſe diſtinctions, however important to 
comfort, to piety, and to good morals, the Sheffield Work- 
houle affords no oppartunities, There are not---becauſe 
there cannot be---any accommodations for the aged or 
unfortunate ; all are mixed together without diſtinction, 
young and old, good and bad, and to circumſtances and 


neceſſities ſo widely different, little or no diſcrimination in 


chan which a greater ſtate of wretchedneſs, one more ab- 
ect and humiliating, cannot well be conceived. That 

they who have lived with comfort and credit in the world, 
whom not their own indiſcretions, but the weight of a 
numerous family, or the preſſure of unmerited diſtreſs, or 
{the infirmities of advanced age, bave compelled to ſolicit 
de that aſſiſtance which in more proſperous times they have 
u probably contributed to others---ſhould find their adver- 
atWity embittered by ſuch cruel aggravations, and be con- 
e demned to endure the licentious intercourſe of abandoned 
te profligates, is ſurely a {tate which ſcarcely admits of any 
neſÞarther aggravation % its miſety! And yet this 1s the 
if. Neal condition of nunhers of both ſexes in the She Feld 
ic orkhouſe, But the ſituation of theſe aged and unfor- 
ces tunate perſons---affecting as it mult needs appear to every 
erfſÞumane mind---will not perhaps be deemed to truly de- 
lorable as that of Sick and Nying Perſons, oppreſſed with 
ain and ſorrow, and deſtitute of every comfort which 
night ſmooth the bed of ſickneſs, and alleviate the burden 
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ation: It is of itſelf ſufficiently afflicting under any cir- 
umſtances, and has great occaſion for every comfort 
mich a kind and affectionate attention can ſupply. The 
celings and miſeries, therefore, of the Sick Poor in the 


nende ſeld Workhouſe will be readily, though not perhaps 
5 93 Adequately, 


the mode of treating them ęither is or can be applied, 


f affliction. The cond.tion of the Sick needs no aggra- 
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ad- quately, congelved by every humane mind, Crowde 
together in Cloſe and unwholeſome Kooms, with thoſe 
who can have no ſenſe of or pity for their ſufferings; 
compelled to endure the licentious and obſtreperou 
mirth of youthful and unfeeling profligacy ; ſtrangers to 
that Peace ſodeſirable in their condition, and to that Solitude 
which would afford them the opportunity of converſing 
with their Gop, and of obtaining from Him ſupport and 
ſuccour under their heavy _— Even the awful ; 
moments of their diſſolution are diſteffbed by the noiſe ant 
clamour of unprincipled wretches, whom vice has renderet 
inſenſible to theſe ſolemn ſcenes ! | 
Little do many worthy and benevolent characters in 
this town apprehend, that, in a ſituation which peculiarh 
is dependent upon their humanity, diſtreſſes ſo exquiſite 
are endured by thoſe. whom their benevolence would b 
forward to ſupply with every proper accommodation, an 
for which their aſſeſſments are fully adequate; but whic 
in the preſent Waorkhouſe,---with the greateſt ſolicitud 
to apply them with humanity and a juſt diſcrimination,-- 
the Overſeers and Governor are utterly unable to aftor 
them, 

The diſtreſſes of theſe two claſſes- The Unfortunat 
and The Sick Poor---cannot fail to excite the moſt actin 
compaſſion in their favour. Great, however, and affectiq 
as they undoubtedly are, yet they are not ſuch as neceſ 

- farily to involve them in guilt and profligacy: And i 
this reſpect the Unfortunate and the Sick Poor are 
ſome meaſure exempted from an evil which ſeems to 
the utmoſt aggravation of human miſery, and which it! 
the hard and ſevere lot of thoſe unhappy Women to en 
dure who have been ſeduced by falſe profeſſions of ate a 
tion; in whom the pure and virtuous principles of theifff b 
 minds---aithough by falſe and inſidious arts overpowerelfif b 
rare not e who might yet be reſtored to Vi Y 
tue, to Peace, and Uſefulneſs; but whom the contagioi L 
commerce of abandon:d proſtitutes completely corrupt x 
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and renders. their return to the paths of honour, the 
affections of their friends, ana the duties of ſociety, almoſt 
8 impoſſible. That any human being ſhould be placed in 

a ſuch unhappy circumſtances, as by one fa ſe ſtep to be 
ol plunged into almoſt inevitable ruin both of body and ſoul, 
is dreadful even in imagination---but yet is the unhappy 
lot of thoſe unfortunate Females whole indiſcretions, often 
MW occaſioned by treachery and falſehood, have compelled 
ui t ſcek a miſerable refuge in the Shefneld Workbouſe, 
nl There yet. remains another numerous claſs of ſufferers 
ein it whoſe caſe is truly depl rable, becauſe they ſeem 
deſtined to inevitable miſery and profligacy from the mo- 
ment of their being brought into it---which with many 

of them is the moment of their birth: There are at pre- 
il ſent in the Houſe about 50 Children, who may well be 
ll termed The Children of the Public for, in general, they 
n have not one friend in the world in the fmalleſt degree 
call intereſted in their preſervation and welfare. It is the 
ud cuſtom of the Overſeers to apprentice theſe Children as 
--þ ſoon as they are turned the ae of ſeven years; and it is 
or very generally the cuſtom of the moſt opulent perſons in 
town to avoid the obligation of receiving them into their 
families, by paying, in lieu thereof, the ſum of ten pounds 
to the Overſeers : The conſequence is, they are neceſſa- 
rily impoſed upon thoſe who are very little able to bear 
ſuch a burden, and are of courſe ſubjected to hard and im- 
proper labour, beyond their infant age to endure; and 
having had no religious principles implanted in their 
minds, ſeen nothing but examples of wickedneſs in their 
former ſituation, and experiencing nothing but contempt 
and hardſhip in their preſent, the Boys frequently run 
away from their ſervice, and---if not enliſted for foldiers-- 
become vagabonds and thieves : The Girls are ſoon de- 
bauched; turn proſtitutes; and, in the courſe of a few 
years, return again to the Workhouſe the victims of 
Diſeaſe and Profligacy, and a burden to the town for the 
remainder of their lives. 35 
This 
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able to bear it. 2d. That theſe Children-— concerning 


to intereſt themſelves in the ſmalleſt degree are evident 


1 


This account may perhaps appear declamatory to ſome, 
but it will appear ſo only to thoſe who are ſtrangers to th, 
Workhouſe---which at preſent unfortunately contain 
many ſuch inſtances, 

On the caſe of theſe unfortunate Children two remark 
ought by no means to be omitted: 1/7, That the practice 
of the Overſzers, in taking upon themſelves the entin 
maintenance of them, which. they always do at the eat) 
age of ſeven years (being what the law does not requin 
of them when the Parent is able to contribute to thei 
maintenance), ſubjects the Town to an unneceffan 
and very heavy burden, and relieves the guilty Parent a 
the expence of many induſtrious Families, who are littl: 


whoſe preſervation and happineſs there is ſcarcely any ons 


the Children of the Public; and the Public are oblige . 
by every conſideration of humanity, re'igion, and ſoun 
policy, to provide for their education; to take care tha 
ſuch principles are implanted in their minds, and that ihe 
be trained up in ſuch habits of regularity and induſtry, a 
will qualify them for becoming uſeful members of ſociet 
as ſoon as they are of an age. to diſcharge their proper du 
ties in it. Were ſuch a plan of virtuous inſtitution-- 
which eaſily might, and certainly ought to be- adopted 
the Town of Sheffield in behalf of theſe deſtitute Children 
many and great would be its happy conſequences. if 
The I own would be relieved in a conſiderable degre 
from the heavy burden of maintaining them ; for the 
would contribute to their own maintenance by a prope 
plan of moderate labour. 24. "The ſtill greater burd: 
which is inevitably thrown upon the Town by their mi 
conduct, when without principles, or friends to advik 
and direct them, they are impoſed upon a reluct: 
Maſter, who has little regard to their moral conduct, « 
committed to their own management, would be great 
leſlened, if not altogether removed, + 34. I he Childre 
| themielvcs-- 
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hemſelves---now doomed to experience nothing but neg- 
Dea, and ſcorn, and ill uſage, and caſt out to aſſociate with 
Ithe vileſt and moſt profligate perſons---would be brought 
p in virtuous habits; and, unburdenſome to any, might 
live in a ſtate of comfort and uſefulneſs.---the Boys till 
hey were of an age to be apprenticed in our manufacto- 
ies, and the GIRLS till they were fit for ſome creditable 
ervice. Lo fay that the preſent Workhouſe is utterly 
infit for ſuch a plan of virtuous education, and proper 
abour, 1s certainly offering one of the ſtrongeſt arguments 
or the erection of a new one, 

Theſe Facts---for ſo they are, and can eaſily be authen- 
jcated---prove indiſputably how little regard is paid, and 
hat becauſe it cannot be, in our Workhouſe, to the firſt 
Treat princip'e on which every Workhouſe ſhould be e- 
abliſhed, viz. That the Poor be allowed all thoſe accom- 
zodations which are neceſſary to their health and reſpec- 
ive circumſtances, How far the 24 is attended to viz. 
That the Poor be employed in ſuch occupations as they 
re fit for, and are adopted to their condition, a few facts 
vill demonſtrate. . | 

The uſual method of employing the Men is by procu- 
ing them work in the manufactures which they have 
een brought up in; And, when their integrity and in- 
aſtry can be relied upon, there cannot be a fitter method 
f employing them : But, for want of proper means of 
uniſhing diftoneſty, and enforcing labour, it frequently 
appens that only a ſmall part of the wages they receive 
re brought to the overſeers ; the falſe indulgence of their 
laſters, impoſed upon by fictitious tales of diſtreſs is 
metimes preva:Jed upon to enable them to deceive the 
verſecrs, who in ſuch cafes muſt be contented with what 
hey can get: And when ſuch impoſitions are not at- 
:npted, yet that incitement to labour which is dictated 
nly by a ſenſe of duty, and the trifling recompence of 
din the ſhilling, cannot be ſuppoſed to operate with 
uch effect againſt thole temptations to idlencſs, which 
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- purpoſes, is not only practicable, but an odject of the veryMl, 
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are ſo entremely powerful in ſituations where a man does 
not receive the wages of his own labour, nor is ſubject to 
any authority ſufficient to enforce his induſtry. Unde 
ſuch circumſtances, no one will imagine that the produce 
of their labour can be in any degree equal to the juſt and 
reaſonable expectations of the Town. Whether it would 
be practicable to employ them to advantage in the Work. 
houſe, by building workſhops for that purpoſe, may per- 
hapsWmit of ſome doubt: But certainly, to diſcover ſome 
method of puniſhing ſraud and enforcing labour, by find- 
ing out ſuch employments in the houſ: for the diſhoneſt 
and the idle, as might be the means of anſwering b th theſe 


firſt importance to the inhabitants of the Town; but 
which / an only be accompliſhed by the building of a Ney 
Workhouſe. 

Of the Women in the houſe, there are at leaſt ſixty 
capable of work, and who are encouraged to induſtry by 
an allowance of one penny for every pound of line they 
ſpin ; but ſo little does this encouragement operate in the 
way that it is intended, ſo little is it capable of operating 
ina ſituation where all are mixed together, without any 
Superintendant to enforce that induſtry which the "Town 
has a right to require from thoſe whom it maintains, if 
capable of work, that many of them ſpend their time in: 
ſhameful and criminal ſtate of idleneſs. The attention d 
the Governeſs being neceſſarily occupied in many domeltic 
duties which cannot be neglected, there is no Superin- 
tendant in the Houſe, by whoſe conſtant inſpection regu- 
lar hours of labour might be enforced, and the idle com. 
pelled to work; it ought not therefore to excite the 1-alt 
ſurprize in the public when they are inf rmed, that they 
contribute by the Poor Rates to the maintenance of thokk 


who will ſcarcely contribute at all to taeir own mainte ed 
5 - 
nance, altho* as able to do ſo as moſt of thoſe from whoſe Ia 
honeſt induſtry they derive an unmevnited ſubſiſtence 
F xcuſes to evade labour are cafily made, and fſu:cels 
8 85 | full 


fully practiſed by thoſe who are ſubject to no authority, 
nor under the influence of any principle; and it is perfect- 
y conſiſtent with the preſent circumſtances of their ſitu- 
ation, that many of theſe women ſcarcely ever do an hours 
-ork before breakfaſt, ſome of them not before dinner: 
\fter dinner they go to the ſpinning room, to the great 
nterruption and diſturbance of thoſe who are willing to 
work ; and what is a dreadful hardſhip indeed to a virtu- 
dus, altho deſerted wife, or an aged and afflicted wigpw, 
hey are then condemned to hear the licentious tales e 
blcene language, which conſtitute a great part of the 
onverſation of theſe abandoned women during the hours 
hen they meet to work : "Thus therefore the town, for 
rant of a proper Workhouſe, maintains in a ſtate of idle- 
Sis a conſiderable number of Women, who might and 
ht to be compelled to maintain themſelves, and ſub- 
Ged to ſuch a plan of diſcipline as would poflibly reform 
me, and reſti ain at leaſt (if it could do no more} the 
ofligacy of all. "Theſe facts, it is preſumed, are ſuf- 
ient to demonſtrate, That in the Sheffield Workhouſe 
> Poor neither are nor can b- employed ſo properly as 
y ought in ſuch occupations as they are fit for, and are 
apted to their condition. It appears alſo to be equally 
ie, that no additions to the preſent Wcrkhouſe, nor any 
of reform of which it is capable, could afford an 
quate remedy to the evils now ſtated. Whilſt the 
uſe is continued in the town- whatever enlargements 
ay receive,---it never can be ſubjected to proper diſ- 
ine: For it will be always impoſſible to prevent that 
rcourſe with the Tow which is productive of the 
oft licentiouſneſs. If, therefore, the Morals of the 
r are thought worthy of regard, no conſiderations of 
e convenience, nor opportunities of enlarging the 
heſſhent Building, will be placed in competition with that 
nov larity and ſobriety of conduct which cannot be en- 
Jed in a populous and licentious Town: Neither 
d the enlargement of the preſent Building be recon- 
eat cileable 
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cileable to a due regard to the health of the Poor, wi 
SY which it is by no means conſiſtent that they ſhould 
©Y confined within the unwholeſome walls of a Building fity 
* ated in a low and populous quarter: Some opportunitie 
3 o muſt be allowed them for Air and. Exerciſe ; and the{ 
= inſtead of being properly uſed, it is wel known, are ofta 
applied to the purpoſes of intrigue, and to all thoſe - difor 
ders alike deſtructive of health and morals, which com 
mogly proceed from the unreſtrained intercourſe of pre 
fligate and unprincipled people: For both theſe reaſons 
appears improbable that the Poor will ever be regular] 
employed in it in ſuch uſeful, labour as they are capab 
of, and by means of which they might contribute conf 
derably to their own maintenance: If then it be neith 
practicable to introduce a proper plan of labour into ti 
preggt Workhouſe for the employment of thoſe who: 
able, therefore ought to be compelled to work, nor of fur 
regular diſcipline and proper confinement as are-necell: 
to ſecure the morals of the Poor, and put a ſtop tot 
whicn is acknowledged to be a great evil, the licentious in 
tercourſe of its inhabitants, with their acquaintance'i 
the Town---by which opportunities for intrigue, drum 
| ennefs, and various impoſitions, are nec eſſarily afford 
| | the And who can deny that theſe are conſequent 
| unzFoidably attending a Workhouſe ſituated in a populo 
Town? Then i: plainly follows, that to enlarge the p 
ſent Houſe, which is ſaid to have been in the contempl 
tion af ſome of the principal inhabitants, would only | 
to protract theſe evils, and to extinguiſh every ration 
proſpect for many years of that remedy to them whit 
there is ſom reaſon for believing is generally and i 
ſtantly deſired. If this idea be adopted it will eſtabli 
for a number of years a plan of management which in 
great meaſure will defeat many of the moſt uſeful purpol 
x of orłchouſe, regarding neither the employment, 
4 | morals, nor (it is to be feared) the health of the Paor 
$ | a proper manner, E ee 
Net! 
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Neither is this plan recommended by the principles of 
a true economy: For where can be the ceconomy of 
maintaining the poor without induſtry? which in ſuch a 
ſituation can never be carried on according to any regu- 
lar and effective plan, nor can it be any thing but a tem- 
porary ſcheme, which the encreaſing population of the 
Town will in the courſe of ſome years put an end to, b 
ge unavoidable neceſſity which moſt probably will in that 
eme ariſe for the erection of a new one. There does 
ot, therefore, appear to be any reaſon whatever for the 
nlargement of the pr: ſent Houſe, but that it is a mea- 
ure — preſenting itſelf to an humane mind on its 
irſt view of the ſubject, as affording preſent accommoda- 
tions, and as being eaſy in its execution: But there is too 
nuch cauſe for apprehenſion that if unfortunately it ſhould 
de adopted it will be found a partial remedy applied to a 
ooted evil, and which like all ſuch remedies will protract 
but not cure the diſeaſe. 
Another motive for adopting the idea of enlarging the 
reſent Houſe, ſeems to be an apprehenſion, that by the 
z infection of a new Workhouſe the Fown will bs ſubjected 
eo a preſent heavy burden. But this inconvenience might 
ntirely be obviated by an application to Parliament to 
ra porrow the ſums neceſſary for this important purpoſe, 
This would prevent the neceſſity of laying any extraor- 
linzry burden on the Inhabitants; and without ſubjecting 
hem to a preſent inconvenience- would enable them to 
nolWccomplith that plan which is founded on ſound principles 
ly f <conomy ; which has been adopted by many great 
ion owns ; and by ſom? with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in a late 
blication of one of the Gruardians of the Poor of the 
ity of Norwich, it is ſtated, that, in the courſe of three 
ars, a debt of 5ooo!. has been diſcharged, and the poor 
ates reduced from 4 to 3s. in the pound. On the other 
rpofſWand, it well deſerves the conſideration of the inhavitants 
at, Mf this Town, that by agreeing to the plan of an En- 
dor rgement of the preſent Building they will neceſarily 
| 455 ſubjec 
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ſubject themſelves to a preſent and probably heavy burdesi: 
For nothing in this way can be effected to any uſeful pu 
poſe without an expenditure of many hundred pound 
which muſt be immediately raiſed by aſſeſſment. 

It has been ſufficiently how, that the preſent condit 
on of the Poor is ſuch, as almoſt neceſſarily to produg 
that idleneſs, which is extremely injurious to the commy 
my that is obliged to maintain them. 

ut it is not by their idleneſs alone that the Town! 
injured. In the preſent ſtate of the Workhouſe, it is in 
poſſible fr the Governeſs, by any care or attention, 
prevent a N deal of diſhoneſty in ſtealing and convey 
ing proviſions out of the Houſe : "This has been a practi 
carried on ſo long, and with ſuch ſucceſs that it is no 
formed into a kind of Syſtem. The mode is as follows: | 
fixed price is ſet on ſo many ſhares of meat, bread, che 
&c. But as there is always ſome danger that the Buye 
may be {topt at the door by the Governeſs, and depri 
of their Booty, the price in the Houſe is always lo 
enough to encourage purchaſers, If they get clear of th 
Governeſs, they find a ready market, and they ſell wi 
they have bought for double its price. If they are not 
fortunate as to elude her vigilance, then they are oblige 
to keep the beſt of proviſions till they are utterly ſpoile 
which is ſcarcely more to be regretted, than their bein 
ſold for pigs, as they commonly are, when conveyed 0 
of the Houſe. It is not ſo much the injuſtice that tha 
who pay the poor rates feel ſo ſenſibly from ſuch acts 
diſhoneſty, {tao? that muſt appear very grievous indeed. 
many poor families, who it is well known are ready 
ſink under the weight of public burdens) as the paini 
ſenſa ions which good minds neceſſarily experience fro 
the reflection, that there is ſo much wretchedneſs at 
ſhocking depravity in their own Town, encouraged at 
| ſupported by thoſe contributions, which are due only! 
the neceſſities of old age, or helpleſs infirmity. There 


another inconvenience which reſ.lts from the a 
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ate of the Poor Houſe much more injurious to the inha- 
itants than any of thoſe now recited : Altho? it is a policy 


ceive that relief they ſtand in need of, without being 
ompelled to come into the Hovie, and be permitted to 
ert their honeſt endeavours for their own maintenance, 
long as they are able; yet it is a well known fact that 
great number of families re: eive this affiſtance, by no 
cans deſerving of it, who avail themſelves of a know- 
ge they are fully poſſeſſed of, that the Houſe is not 
ze enough for their reception, and therefore are cla- 
rous for aſſiſtance which they would not ſubmit to re- 
ive n a well diſciplined Houſe, whofe wife and judicious 
gulations would enforce that induſtry and ſobrizty of 
nduct, which their bad habits render them extremely 
eile to, From this cauſe, the burdens of the Town 


ly ſurprizing, as appears from the following ſtatements, 


From 1777 to 1789. 


L. d. C. . d. 
oy 77 to 177 Eon Chtren 45 1. „ Joie 10 8 
% d ede 265 3 2 aces 8 
* . Nord Chitdren = '$ p 11275 62 
10 7 1781 1 ere Chlarea 32 18 8 1382 11 6 
10 1 4 1782 e x +: | 1536 13 3 
„ 52 10 1783 Nor Chitdren 3i6 * 17 { 1560 14 2 
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m humane and wiſe that poor diſtreſſed families ſhould 


ye encreaſed and continue to encreaſe with a rapidiy 


Statement of the Out-Penſioners 


t 3-1 


C 

1785 06 1784 J Nu Onde, 257 11 711855 18 Gf 

1784 10 1785 J Our-penfion 28 18 1 61 . 

1785 to 1786 J Nang Cen 25 1 % 6g 18 uf 

1786 16 1787 J Qurpenfion 1840 15 6 4466 7 + f 

1787 01788 {Out-pention 1497 2 10 f 1561 11 le 


1788 to 1789 Norte Sue 1718 16 42 


Nurſe Children 310 18 2 f 229 14 6. 


m 
Beſides the above, there are now three Lunatics at 
Mancheſter Infirmary, at 7s, per Week. th 


It muſt be confeſſed that this ſurprizing encreaſe of the 
out penſions is greatly to be aſcribed to the encreafz 
ſtate of population: but that th-y have grown beyond 
their reaſonable proportion, is the unanimous opinion of 
thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the ſubject. To re. 
move this evil cntirely, and put a total end to impoſition 
is what the moſt ſanguine cannot hope for, but to ched 
and controul it to a very conſiderabie degree, is certain 
very practicable: And the only method by which fo del 

| Table an obje can be effected, will be to Bui'd a Work 
| houſe ſpacious enough for the reception of all who ougt 

to be received into it. 1 
A brief enumeration of thoſe who ought, but cannot b 
received for a proper length of time into the preſen 
Workhouſe, will furniſh ſome other arguments for ti 
erection of a new one. 

It is much to be deſired, that where a poor induſtrio 
huſband finds his diligent endeavours to maintain his f 
nily utterly diſappointed by the idleneſs and extravagan 
of his wife, the wages of his labour diffipated, and himſ⸗ 
expoſed to the horrors of a gaol, that inſtead of being to 

* 


(37-7 
ced to deſert his family, as is often the cafe under ſuc" ' 
unhappy circumſtances, or compelled to endure in hope- 
leſs miſery the wretchedneſs of ſuch a fituation, the 
Workhouſe ſhould afford him protection, and the means 
of a comfortable ſubſiſtence. Such inſtances are not un- 
common, and many who do not chuſe to abandon their 

WH families which they are both able and willing to maintain, 

are ready to ſurrender all the fruits of their labour, and 

that domeſtic independence which is ſo natural an object 
of every man's wiſhes, for the ſecurity and comfort which 
the miſconduct of their wives will not ſuffer them to 

1 enjoy in their own houſes, It would be a wiſe and hu- 

mane policy to receive ſuch men and their families into 

the Houſe ; It would be the means of removing much 
diſtreſs, and of relieving the Town from ſome degree of 
that burden which is now thrown upon it by the idleneſs 
and extravagance of bad wives. But, however wiſe or 
humane this policy would be, it cannot be adopted in our 
preſent Workhouſe. On the other hand, when confirm 
d habits of drunkenneſs, idleneſs, and miſconduct render 
ither married or ſingle men a burden to the own; when 
he aſſiſtance they receive contributes nothing to their 
eal and effectual relief, but only furniſhes them the means 
continuing in a courſe of life, miſerab'e to themſelves, 
and burdenſome to the Town; m ſuch c ſes it is much to 
de wiſned that theſe perſons could be received into the 
ouſe, and by a proper plan of diſcipline and labour, 
ompelled to earn an honeſt live ibhood. This might be 
fected in ſuch a Workhouſe, as is abſolutely required by 

o populous a Townſhip as Sheffield, conducted by ſuch 

egulations as have been already adopted by many other 

towns, At preſent, great Numbers of idle and diſorderly 
en are enabled in ſome degree by the aſſeſſments, to lead 
ſeleſs, wretched and wicked lives; Their diſtreſſes, how- 
ver occaſioned, they well know muſt be relieved; and 
it is the nature of that diſtreſs which is the effect of 
iſconduct, to deſtroy. every ſpark of an independent ſpi- 
tit, 
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it, and of an honeſt mind, they feel no ſenſe of ſhame in he 
Owing their maintenance to the labour of other, nor My; 
compunctions of conſcience, in extorting whatever can az 
be gained by importunity or falſehood; lo gain outpen. 
ſions, and thereby acquire a fort of eſtabliſhment on the 
oven for the ſupport of their idlene's and miſconduct, 1; 
what they chiefly aim at; But if they are not fo fortunate 
to ſuccecd in this great object of their wiſhes, then 
the, are clamorous for money, cloaths, or whatever is to 
be obtained by practicing on the humanity or the igno- 
rance cf the Overſeers. 'I he money or cloaths obtained 
by ſuch means; are ſoon made an end of not unfrequent'y 
at the Pavenbrokers ; and t' ey only wait for the return of 
freſh overſeers. to repeat again and again the ſame frauds, If 
Others of this claſs will ſometimes come into the Houke 
tecauſe in its preſent ſtate they find nothing there ver 
repugnant to their accuſtomed habits and modes of lite, 
and when they have been ſupplicd with cloaths and other 
ne eeſſaries quit it at their own pleaſure, (a liberty which 
Ly no means ſhould be allowed them, were it poibble in 
ouſe ſo crowded to refuſe it,) and do not return to it 2. 
vain until the appointment of freſh overſeers affords then 
the opportunity of practicing other impoſitions, and d 
procuring more cloaths and neceſſariee, to make an end 
of in the ſame way with the others. Surely the induſtri- 
ous inhabitants of Sheffield are groſly injured by ſuch 
fraud and miſconduct : And they therefore look up u 
thoſe whoſe influence in it gives them the direction ot tt 
public concerns, for ſome rediefs of their grievances, 
hat redreſs they conceive it to be in their power to at 
ford them, by taking proper meaſures for the erection ct: 
new Workhoutke, in which theſe burdens of an overloaded 
co munity ſhould be compelled to contribute by moderate 
la ur to their own maintenance; in which every 1ndul- 
gence neceſſary to their Health and real comfort thou'd be 
aliowed them, but none for idleneſs, licentiouſneſ-, and 
tte intercourte of others like themſelves : In ſuch a Houſ 
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n Wregulated by ſuch a plan of diſcipline, they hope that ſome 
would be reformed, and in due time returaed to Society 
nas fit and uſeful members of it; But if not, yet that their 
-Inatural averſion to labour, would probably induce them, 
e N when liberated from the Workhouſe, to employ more di- 
n igent endeavours than before, to preſerve themſelves from 
te Wa ſituation in which regular habits of life, and a moral 
n{omeſtic government muſt be ſubm. tted to. 

There is another deſcription of perſons in this Town to 
hom the Workhouſe might be rendered an afylum, and 
ford the means of protection, employment, and uſeful- 
neſs, whoſe numbers are daily encreating, and whoſe cafe 
alls loudly for attention: I be Manufa:tures of this place 
fording employment for numbers of young Women, 
hey are taken from the duties moſt proper to their ſex and 
oncition, and rendered in a great meaſute ung t for the 
ccupations of domeſtic life. If, therefore, by ſickneſs or 
he failure of work, or their own miſb2haviour, they are 
brown out of employment, as they are utterly unfit for 
ervice, they have no reſgurce whatever for a ſubſiſtence 
but the poor rates. On theſe occaſions, the overſeers 
wuſt needs experience no little difficulty in determining 
hat is proper to be done. | 

To allow them a weekly penſion, is to maintain them 
n a ſtate of idleneſs, aid to expoſe their youth to the moſt 
angerous temptations; and yet {till worſe muſt it be, to 
<quire them to come into the Houſe and ſubject them to 
1e contagious intercourſe of abandoned proſtitutes: ſerious 
ind good minds will deeply feel the unhappy circumſtan- 
es of their condition, and all perfons will probably ſoon 
eel the burden of it, and that to an extent of which at pre- 
ent they have little idea There are at preſent ſeveral hun- 
red of theſe young women employed in the various 
lanufactories of the Town, many of whom are fo com- 
letely ignorant of the duties proper to their ſex and con- 
tion, that they cannot make or mend a ſhirt, or even a 
air of ſtockings, To ſay nothing of the miſery and 

wretchedneſs 


they cannot be ſuffered to remain longer than is abſolute- 
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wretchedneſs introduced into domeſtic life, if they marry, 

by their ignorance, and unftneſs for all the duties of it, 

great mult be the burden thrown upon the town from Ne 
this cauſe. Whether it be poſſible to find out the means of Mq 
remedying this evil, may perhaps admit of ſome doubt, al. Wn 
tho? it is certainly deſe ving of the moſt ſ-rious conſidera. Ir 
tion; but to make effectual proviſion for the reception Me 
and employment of thoſe young women, whom ſickneſs, ¶ſi 
miſbehaviour, or the failure of trad have thrown out of n 
their uſual employments, is equally dictated by the maxims Mo! 


of true Charity, and of a wiſe policy, 0 


But this can only be effected properly, by the build. Wa 
ing of a new Workhouſe. Still more urgent and preſſing Mt} 
is the caſe of thoſe unhappy outcaſts of ſociety, who are Nu 
compelled to earn a miſerable ſubſiſtence by the wages of 
proſtitution 3 for whoſe reception and employment in the 
Workhouſe, no proper proviſion either has been, or can 
be made; altho' in every well regulated town ever deem- 
ed an object of the firſt importance. When indeed diſeaſe 
and poverty, which are inſeperably annexed to their un- 
happy condition, have overtaken them, then they are for- 
ced to ſeek a temporary refuge in the W orkhouſe. But 2 


ly neceſſary in ſo crowded a ſituation, which is equally de. 


{titute of the proper means both of reformation and em. 
ploy ment, they are ſoon turned out again upon the Town, 
to tempt the inexperience of youth, to ruin the happineß 
of families, and ſpread vice and diſeaſe without controu|, 
Numbers of theſe unhappy women are every year dilchar- 
ged from the Workhoute, without a ny means of obtain. 
ing a ſubſiſtence but by cor rupting the morals and ruining 
the health of our youth. Perhaps of ſome of theſe it may 
be ſaid, their poverty and not their will conſents,” they 
would be glad of the opportunity of honeit labour, o re- 
turning again to the paths of virtue & the dutiesof ſociety; 
but from theſe they are almoſt inevitably cut off, an 
doomed for ever to contempt and wretchedneſs; ever 
con{ideratiol 
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conſideration of humanity, of policy, and good morals re- 
f Wquires a ſpeedy attention to the caſe of theſe unhappy wo- 
nen; to find them the means of honeſt employment, from 
- Wreceiving of which in private families they are exclud- 
ed by their unhappy circumſtances and to ſubject them to 
Much regulations of induſtry, piety, and regular conduct as 
might in great meaſure relieve the Town from the burden 
Jof maintaining them, and again fit them by a proper courſe 

of virtuous diſcipline, for returning to the common 
« Wand uſcful employments of Society; ſo great indeed is 
7 Miheir preſent wretchedneſs, and that of which they are 
re Ihe authors, as to afford of itfelf no inconſiderable argu- 


of ment, for the erection of a new Workhouſe. 

ne The facts and obſervations here ſtated, are fufficient it 
a Wis preſumed to eſtabliſh the following concluſions : 

n- That the Sheffield Workhouſe is a ſcene of diſtreſs, of 
iſe FWidleneſs,and profligacy. | | 


That it contains no accommodations for the Sick; 
nor proper opportunities of employing the healthy; nor 
any effectual means of puniſhing and reſtraining the pro- 
ligate, _ | 

That it is ſupported at an expence which greatly ex- 
c'eds what would be neceſſary for the maintenance of a 
Vorkhoule, ſpacious enough, and ſuitable for every 
purpoſe of accommodation, inſtruction, and employment. 
hat, therefore, no ſubject more intereſting to Humanity, 
or the general advantage of the inhabitants of this Town 
bas ever been brought before them than this, which is re- 
ommended to their attention by the united motives of 
' mpaſſion for the poor, of a due regard to their morals, 
and of a juſt and proper policy, 
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